Foreign  Farmers  Prefer  Home  Markets. 

European  Countries  Have  Adopted  Protection 
to  Benefit  Agriculture. 

By  Fred  W.  Field. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Germany  Count  Caprivi  was 
successful  in  consummating  several  commercial  treaties.  At  the  signing  of  the 
Russian  treaty,  he  was  overthrown  primarily  because  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country,  which  had  all  along  been  hostile  to  the  Count's  policy,  were  then 
sufficiently  strong  to  do  so.  From  the  time  Prince  Hohenlohe  succeeded  to  office 
till  the  close  of  the  century,  the  revival  of  the  protectionist  agitation  was  prominent, 
and  was  always  advocated,  chiefly  by  the  farmers.  Considerable  assistance  has 
been  rendered  the  industrial  development  of  Germany  by  an  excellent  transportation 
svstem,  which  has  prospered  under  State  ownership.  In  Canada,  while  we  have 
enjoyed  remarkable  railroad  expansion,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  we  are  again 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  railroad  era.  The  present  expansion,  too,  is  largely  in 
"Western  Canada,  where  the  farmers  will  benefit  by  the  creation  of  new  markets 
at  close  hand  and  by  additional  transportation  facilities.  Agriculture,  as  is  known, 
is  an  important  industry  in  Germany. 

According  to  returns  of  1895,  there  were  then  8,293,000  persons  engaged  in  that 
and  kindred  industries.  Three  years  ago  this  number  had  increased  to  9,883,000. 
Jt  is  interesting  to  note  that  after  1891  a  marked  and  rapid  decline  occurred  in 
tiie  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  particularly  grain.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
effects  of  treaties,  such  as  some  in  Canada  to-day  desire  to  stave  off.  These  treaties 
opened  the  German  market  more  than  before  to  foreign  grain.  The  decline  in  prices 
was  also  partly  due  to  good  harvests.  A  new  tariff  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Germany  in  1901.  By  this  tariff  the  rates  of  duty  which  it 
contained  were  to  be  levied  on  goods  coming  from  all  countries  which  should  not 
conclude  treaties  with  the  German  Empire  providing  for  reciprocal  reductions  of 
duties,  or  should  not,  by  virtue  of  the  most  favored  nation  clause  in  any  treaty, 
be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  reductions  as  Germany  might  make  in  the 
new  treaties.  The  result  of  the  extension  of  the  reductions  made  in  favor  of  any 
one  country  to  all  the  other  contracting  Powers  by  the  most  favored  nation  clause 
was  to  create  a  scale  of  duties — the  conventional  tariff — which  was  lower  than  the 
general  tariff.  The  effect  of  the  general  tariff  as  a  whole,  Dr.  Schacht  has  pointed 
out,  was  towards  the  increase  of  taxation  on  agricultural  produce  generally  and 
towards  the  raising  of  the  cost  of  half  finished  manufactured  goods.  Professor 
Schmoller  has  held  that  a  moderate  protection  for  agriculture  was  desirable. 

Farmers  are  Protectionists. 

In  Canada  the  strongest  protectionists  perhaps  are  to  be  found  among  our 
manufacturers.  In  Germany  the  leading  protectionists  hold  their  principles  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture.  They  wish  to  retain  their  own  market.  They  are  all  in  favor 
of  increased  duties  on  agricultural  produce  in  order  to  help  the  landowners  and 
the  farmers.  Professor  Wagner,  who  speaks  most  authoritatively  for  them,  says: 
"  An  adequate  protection  for  agriculture,  higher  than  the  present,  would  be  in  the 
general  interest  of  the  whole  community,  even  if  by  its  means  the  industrial 
development  of  the  State  and  possibly  also  the  growth  of  population  should  be,  not 
entirely  stopped,  but  certainly  slackened  in  the  general  interests  of  the  workers 
and  of  the  economic  organization  of  Germany.  The  maintenance  of  a  capable 
German  agriculture  means  the  maintenance  of  the  German  people  now  and  for  the 
future.' '  This  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  position  in  Canada,  where  our  farmers 
are  apparently  willing  to  sacrifice  largely  the  results  of  the  agricultural  development 
to  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  United  States.  In  Canada,  as  in  Germany,  it  is 
vitally  important  that  we  should  create,  maintain  and  retain  capable  agriculture. 

Mr.  Percy  Ashley  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  facts  and  figures),  in  his 
book  on  modern  tariff  history,  reminds  us  that  several  countries  hitherto  content 
to  remain  in  the  agricultural  stage  of  development,  are  turning  their  attention  to 
industry.  The  United  States  is  becoming  preponderatingly  industrial;  hence  largely 
its  keen  desire  for  free  trade  with  Canada,  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  exploit 
our  markets  for  manufactures.  Russia,  Australia,  Italy  and  Roumania  are  also 
striving  to  fashion  themselves  into  industrial  communities.  Canada  desires  to  do 
likewise,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  its  position,  especially  in  the  West,  as  a 
great  agricultural  country,  holding  the  key  to  the  problem  of  good  supplies  in  any 
great  war  that  may  occur  in  the  future.  In  all  the  cases  mentioned,  this  means  that 
not    only   will   they    sooner   or   later   consume   most    of   their   own    supplies   of   raw 
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materials,  but  that,  further,  as  these  countries  become  more  industrial  their  popula- 
tion will  greatly  increase,  and  they  will  make  greater  demands  on  their  own  food 
supplies.  Canada,  comparatively  the  youngest  of  them  all,  with  its  vast  resources, 
may  easily  act  as  a  dictator  with  great  advantage  to  itself,  as  time  goes  on,  always 
supposing  that  our  national  future  is  not  marred  by  allowing  the  United  States  to 
.overshadow  or  rule  us. 

Independent  of  Foreign  Nations. 

Professor  Pohle  has  held  that  it  is.  "  an  idle  dream  to  believe  that  the  economic 
future  of  Germany  can  be  permanently  based  on  the  production  of  industrial  com- 
modities for  foreign  nations."  The  remedy  is  to  make  Germany  as  independent  as 
possible  of  foreign  nations.  To-day  in  Canada  we  appear  unwisely  to  be  becoming 
more  dependent  upon,  rather  than  independent  of,  our  nearest  foreign  neighbor,  to 
their  ultimate  advantage.  Production  for  the  home  market  must  be  the  primary 
consideration,  and  the  best  way  to  attain  that,  and  similar  ends,  is  to  give  agricul- 
ture and  manufacturing  the  stimulus  of  protection. 

Even  the  German  thinkers,  who  do  not  support  an  extreme  policy  of  protection, 
believe  that  the  farmers  of  Germany  need  a  certain  amount  of  protection  to  maintain 
their  prosperity  and  to  increase  the  status  of  their  industry.  Professor  Schmoller 
holds  that  for  the  purposes  of  negotiation  agrarian  and  industrial  duties  are  alike 
necessary.  He  believes  that  agriculture  is  suffering,  and  advocates  not  free  trade 
with  neighbors,  near  and  far,  but  the  encouragement  of  cattle  rearing  by  duties 
on  foreign  cattle  and  meat.  He  would  maintain  and  develop  agriculture  by  duties 
so  arranged  as  to  raise  prices  without  increasing  greatly  the  cost  of  living  and 
without  removing  the  pressure  which  low  prices  put  upon  the  farmers  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  by  improvements  in  method. 

Professor  Conrad,  of  Halle,  holds  that  agriculture  should  be  protected  so  far 
as  that  policy  does  not  involve  the  depression  of  the  standard  of  living  for  the 
working  classes.  The  argument  of  German  economists  is  that  the  comparative 
neglect  of  agriculture  has  become  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  Empire.  At  the  same 
time,  considering  that  the  agrarian  interests  of  Germany  have  been  compelled  to 
wage  a  long  fight  for  protection  they  have  made  good  progress. 

Progress  and  Tariff  War. 

The  population  of  the  German  Empire  increased  from  41  millions  in  1872  to 
59.5  millions  in  1904,  and  is  continuing  to  increase  to  the  extent  of  about  850,000 
persons  a  year.  The  total  imports  of  Germany  have  increased  from  approximately 
$17  per  head  of  population  on  the  average  for  1880*1884,  to  $24  on  the  average  for 
1900-1904,  whilst  the  total  exports  increased  during  the  same  period  from  $17  to  $21. 
Agriculture  in  Germany  has  prospered  under  protection,  bearing  in  mind  that  much 
of  its  energy  has  been  expended  to  obtain  proper  protection  for  agricultural 
development. 

In  1882,  a  year  after  a  new  tariff  had  been  introduced  in  Prance,  48.8  per  cent., 
or  nearly  half  the  population  of  France,  were  interested  and  dependent  upon 
agriculture.  Prior  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff  they  had  made  efforts  to  secure  an 
extension  of  protection  to  their  interests,  but  met  success  in  only  a  few  unimportant 
instances.  They  were,  therefore,  bitterly  disappointed  with  the  tariff  of  1881. 
Small  holdings  were  an  important  factor  and  agricultural  prices  affected  a  numerous 
class.  In  1882,  for  instance,  there  were  5,530,000  holdings  of  100  acres  or  less. 
Farmers  engaged  in  wheat  growing  in  particular  were  not  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition.  There  were  numerous  good  reasons  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  French 
farmer.  Under  the  leadership  of  Meline,  the  agricultural  interests  were  in  favor  of 
and  fought  for  protection  to  agriculture.  Certain  agricultural  sections  which  had 
hitherto  been  hostile  combined  forces,  and  as  in  the  case  of  Germany,  they  were 
able  to  force  their  policy  upon  the  country.  Under  various  legislation,  duties  were 
raised  and  the  prices  received  by  the  farmers  became  greater.  Their  home  markets 
were  protected  just  as  it  is  desired  by  many  to  see  the  Canadian  farmers'  home 
markets'  (the  demands  of  which  are  not  even  satisfied)  protected  from  foreign 
countries.  Under  the  farmers'  protective  policy,  the  price  of  wheat  improved 
materially,  as  the  following  table  shows: — 

Average  price  per 
Year.  Imperial  quarter. 
1886 $9  24 

1887    9  88 

1888    10  50 

1889    10  10 

1890    10  58 

Farmers  and  Manufacturers  Combined. 

During  the  elections  of  1885  and  1889,  both  the  farmers  and  manufacturers 
recognized  their  mutual  interests  were  in  protection.     The  protectionists  had  enlisted 
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tlie  agriculturists  to  their  cause  and  their  first  efforts  in  1890  were  on  behalf  of 
the  wine  growers.  In  the  same  year,  they  secured  increased  duties  on  maize,  rice 
and  meal.  The  manufacturing  classes  had  always  been  in  favor  of  protection,  and 
they  felt  its  need  still  more  by  the  continued  commercial  depression  which  followed 
a  crisis  in  1882  and  the  fact  that  the  leading  industries  of  France  were  making  slow 
progress.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  system  of  commercial  treaties,  a  system  which 
Canada  is  developing  rapidly,  grew  apace  in  France.  Both  the  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers, happily  united  on  this  matter,  thought  that  the  trade  treaties  made  for  a 
definite  term  of  years  tied  the  hands  of  the  government  unduly,  since  no  alteration 
could  be  made  during  the  period,  whatever  the  economic  changes. 

At  the  end  of  1889,  the  Superior  Council  of  Commerce  invited  the  opinions 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  similar  institutions  on  the  subject.  It  is 
remarkable  that  96  of  107  Chambers  declared  for  the  renunciation  of  the  existing 
treaties,  while  62  were  opposed  to  any  renewal.  The  protectionists  had  some 
strong  arguments.  They  emphasized,  for  instance,  the  necessity  of  a  policy  of 
defence  against  growing  competition,  especially  from  the  United  States.  They 
urged  that  a  protective  policy  for  agriculture  was  a  necessity  in  France.  They 
reminded  the  nation  of  national  self-sufficiency  and  of  the  importance  and  the 
security  of  the  home  market.  The  restriction  of  imports,  they  contended,  would 
stimulate  native  industries,  create  an  increased  demand  for  labor  and  a  consequent 
rise  of  wages.  The  protectionists  were  strong  enough  to  overcome  all  opposition,  and 
the  commercial  life  of  France  has  not  indicated  that  they  were  very  far  wrong. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  factors  governing  population,  which  has  shown  little  increase 
during  recent  years,  and  has  indeed  a  downward  tendency,  militate  against  commer- 
cial growth. 

Change  in  Tariff. 

The  Customs  Commission  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  produced  a  report 
in  1908,  together  with  the  draft  of  a  law  amending  the  existing  tariff.  Here  are  its 
general  lines.  The  general  tariff  was  increased  (that  is,  of  the  maximum  rates  of 
duty),  and  in  numerous  instances  the  minimum  tariff  was  also  increased.  A  greater 
distinction  was  made  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  rates  (the  former  were  to 
be  generally  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  latter).  New  articles  were  included  and 
specialization  was  greatly  developed.  The  policy  of  allowing  the  duty  free  admission 
or  practically  all  raw  materials  and  of  compensating  the  French  producers  of 
similar  commodities  for  the  absence  of  protection,  by  the  grant  of  bounties  or  in 
other  ways,  was  also  maintained.  Increases  were  made  in  respect  to  agricultural 
products,  especially  hops,  salted  meat,  lard  and  some  table  fruits. 

The  farmers  of  Western  Canada  in  particular  are  advocating  free  trade  with 
the  United  States.  They  admit  that  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  gives  them 
something,  but  that  it  does  not  give  them  enough.  Although  their  home  markets 
-tie  not  properly  supplied,  although  those  home  markets  are  rapidly  expanding,  they 
seek  foreign  markets  and  they  desire  at  the  same  time  to  open  the  Canadian  market 
to  foreign  manufactures.  The  obstacle,  they  contend,  to  the  lower  cost  of  living, 
is  chiefly  the  Canadian  manufacturer.  In  this  argument,  they  entirely  overlook  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  receiving  increased  prices  for  their  own  products,  and 
that  there  are  many  factors  operating  towards  high  cost  of  marketing  their  products 
and  towards  the  high  cost  of  living,  between  themselves  and  the  manufacturers. 

Under  our  system  of  supply,  the  products  of  the  soil  pass  through  a  number  of 
different  hands  before  they  reach  the  consumer.  Each  of  the  intermediaries  must 
have  his  profit.  Part  of  the  price  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  production  goes  to  the 
transportation  companies,  part  to  the  commission  merchants,  part  to  the  packers, 
part  to  the  retail  dealers,  and  so  on.  The  agriculturist,  therefore,  must  not  complain 
solely  of  the  manufacturer.  The  former  has  to  market  his  goods  through  half  a 
dozen  mediums  to  the  final  destination.  The  latter  also  does  the  same.  As  the 
charges  of  the  intermediary  vary,  so  the  price  of  farm  products  to  the  eastern 
consumer  vary  and  the  prices  of  manufactured  products  to  the  western  farmer 
fluctuate.  By  admitting  the  American  manufacturer  to  Canada,  we  would  give  the 
Canadian  industrial  development  a  blow,  which  even  prominent  United  States 
legislators  in  favor  of  the  agreement  agree  that  Canada  could  not  withstand.  But 
the  factors  which  handle  the  manufactured  goods  of  Canada  in  their  transit  to  the 
farmer  would  also  handle  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  American  in  a  similar, 
though  longer,  journey.  Cannot  the  agriculturists  of  Canada  see  relief  in  any 
ether  solution  than  the  establishment  of  free  trade  between  the  two  countries? 

Why   Are  Prices   High?  ( 

We  may  examine  the  question  of  cost  of  living  in  our  own  country.  The  high 
pTices  causing  most  discussion  are  the  prices  of  meat,  butter,  eggs,  vegetables,  bread. 
They  are  the  products  of  the  rural  districts.  The  cost  of  food  is  the  cost  of  agricul- 
tural   products.      The   law    of    supply    and    demand    for    these    products    is    roughly 
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determined  by  the  proportion  of  city  to  country  dwellers.  Figures  available  respect- 
ing the  United  States,  their  theory  applying  in  a  large  measure  to  Canada,  show 
that  when  the  first  census  of  the  neighboring  Republic  was  taken  in  1790,  there 
were  only  six  cities  with  over  8,000  population  each,  containing  in  all  131,472 
persons,  or  3.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States.  In  1840,  the 
percentage  in  cities  of  the  specified  size  was  still  only  8.4.  In  1900,  there  were 
545  cities  of  over  8,000,  in  which  dwelt  33.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  These 
figures  are  emphasized  by  a  consideration  of  the  proportion  between  the  urban  and 
rural  population  at  different  dates.  In  1790,  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  cities  of  the 
size  noted,  there  were  28  persons  living  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country  districts. 
Fifty  years  later,  there  was  only  one  city  dweller  to  every  eleven  country  dwellers. 
By  1880,  the  proportion  had  reached  to  3.4,  and  at  the  census  of  1900  for  each 
inhabitant  of  the  cities,  there  were  only  two  dwellers  in  the  country.  Here  then  we 
have  one  substantial  reason  for  the  increased  cost  of  living.  # 

Charges  of  Intermediaries. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  the  city  and  town  consumer,  we  must  regulate 
the  charges  of  the  intermediaries,  of  which  the  farmer  may  complain  in  many 
instances.  We  must  encourage  men  to  work  on  the  land  and  not  to  drift  towards 
the  cities.  To  give  the  proper  encouragement  to  work  on  the  land,  we  must  retain 
ou.r  home  markets.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  manufactures  to  the  farmers  we  must 
again  regulate  the  charges  of  the  intermediaries.  We  must  encourage  the  growth  of 
industry  in  cities.     The  workers  are  chiefly  the  purchasers  of  the  farm  products. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  large  plans  in  increasing  the  utilization  of  land. 
In  the  United  States  5,670,000  acres  are  already  provided  with  irrigation  canals,  but 
not  yet  cultivated.  There  are  8,824,000  acres  in  course  of  irrigation,  and  12,973,000 
acres  are  already  under  irrigation  and  cultivation,  making  the  total  irrigated  portion 
of  the  United  States  within  a  year  or  so,  27,467,000  acres.  The  cost  per  acre  in 
1908  was  $30.40.  The  highest  cost  of  1907  was  $30.90,  and  the  lowest  in  five  years 
was  $20.88,  in  1904. 

Mixed  Farming  in  Canada. 

Irrigation  in  central  India  has  been  officially  appfoved,  providing  16,000,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  by  a  canal  40  miles  long.  Although  not  so  extensive  as  the 
Punjaub  works,  they  provide  for  irrigating  over  300,000  acres  a  year  at  about  61  cents 
an  acre.  Plans  for  the  Nile  Valley  and  Egyptian  Soudan  look  to  the  utilization  of 
the  immense  quantities  of  water  flowing  from  the  snows  of  the  Abyssinian  Mountains. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  in  its  December  bulletin,  deals  with 
hundreds  of  topics  in  which  every  country  is  represented  by  some  pertinent  result. 
In  silk  growing  countries  the  breeding  of  silkworms  to  procure  the  desired  product 
of  fibre  is  making  remarkable  progress  just  as  plant  breeding  and  seed  selection  are 
resulting  at  home. 

In  Canada  we  are  at  last  thinking  more  of  studying  mixed  farming.  Successful 
sunflower  farming  is  reported  in  Queensland,  where  the  seed  is  used  in  soap-making; 
growing  ground-nuts  in  Malabar  with  high  native  success;  and  rice  culture  in 
Persia,  indicate  the  wide  range  of  agricultural  progress  through  which  the  year 
1910  has  come.  Discovery,  experiment,  public  support  of  private  effort,  and  govern- 
mental pioneering  are  all  phases  of  the  faith  which  still  remains  in  farming  as  the 
fundamental  industry  of  the  economic  life  of  most  peoples. 

Land  is  Not  Source  of  All  Wealth. 

Admitting  this  argument,  the  farmers  must  give  and  take,  and  allow  that  the 
manufacturing  industry  as  well  as  agriculture  plays  an  important  role  in  our  own 
country.  As  Professor  Fairchild,  of  Yale  University,  recently  reminded  us,  the 
old  idea  of  the  school  of  French  economists,  known  as  the  physiocrats,  that  land  is 
the  source  of  all  wealth,  served  a  useful  purpose  at  the  time,  but  was  long  ago 
abandoned.  "  To-day,"  says  Professor  Fairchild,  "  we  readily  recognize  that  any 
person  engaged  in  any  occupation  which  adds  to  the  total  enjoyment  of  mankind  is 
a  truly  productive  laborer.  The  drygoods  clerk,  the  manufacturer  of  shoes,  the  bank 
president,  and  the  opera  singer,  all  make  additions  to  the  wealth  of  society,  just 
as  truly  as  do  the  farmer  and  the  dairyman.  We  even  go  further  and  assert  that 
the  greatest  total  wealth  of  society  can  be  produced  only  when  the  efforts  of 
the  agricultural  classes  are  supplemented  by  a  certain  proportion  of  laborers  in 
industrial,  professional  and  mercantile  fields — the  avocations  of  the  city. 

Does  it  not  appear  to  be  in  the  interests  both  of  the  Canadian  farmer  and  of 
the  manufacturer  to  maintain  the  policy  of  protection,  for  the  time  being  anyway, 
and  especially  against  our  powerful  commercial  and  agricultural  rival  and  neighbor, 
the  United  States,  whose  agriculturists  and  industrial  captains  fully  realize  the 
benefits  they  may  obtain  in  our  rapidly  expanding  markets? 
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